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CHARACTER 


PERIGCEES. 


HAT common Saying, Death levels 
all Men, is not ſo true conſidered 
in any Light whatever, as in that of 
Reputation. The Fame of every Man, 
when he has breath'd his laſt, is at every 
Man's Mercy, there is no longer any re- 
ſtraint of Tongues, all ſenſe of Character 
is loſt, and he who was Yeſterday the Idol 
of many, may be to Day, the ſcorn ofall. On 
this Account as well as many others, the Great 


B have 


(2 ] 
have reaſon to fear Death, Thoſe who 
have never been diſtinguiſh'd in their Lives, 
creep to their Graves unſeen, and as they 
lived unknown, are, when dead, forgotten, 
But it cannot be fo with Pericles, his Name 
and Character will be tranſmitted to Poſ- 
terity, every talkative Fellow will make it 
the Theme of his preſent Diſcourſe, every 
impertinent Scribler endeavour. to fix his 
Senſe, or his Party's Senſe of his Actions as 
the Opinion to which Poſterity muſt ſub- 
ſcribe. Yet perhaps we may ſay of him as 
truly as Quintilian did of as remarkable a 
Man; Cum ab hominibus ſui temporis pa- 
rum intelligebatur, pofrerorum judiciis re- 
fervauit, 


It is ſaid to have been a Cuſtom of the 
great Court of Areopagus that when they 
met with a Cauſe too difficult for them, 
they were wont to ſave their Credit by ad- 
journing it for a hundred Years. I could 
wiſh that fach a Rule of Court were made 
in the preſent Caſe. It is certain that we 
form truer and better Judgments of the 
oreat Men who liv'd in paſt Ages than thoſe 


who were their Contemporaries, and that 
WC 
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we do them much more Juſtice, than to thoſe 
who live in our own Times, or even ſuch 
as have liv'd near them. The Reaſon 1s 
plain, our Paſſions mix leſs with our Judg- 
ments: And our Prejudices ſeldom interfere 
with ſuch as we have not known, We con- 
fider their Actions with Candour, we com- 
pare them with each other, we make Al- 
lowances for the Ages in which they lived 
and having thus ſifted the Matter with Care, 


we ſeldom fail of coming at, or at leaſt near 
the Truth, 


Let us then ſuppoſe Pericles as long dead 
as his Name- ſake, let us lay aſide all Spleen 
and Rancour on the one Hand, all Par- 
tiality and Adulation on the other. Let us 
conſider him as a great Man out of our 
reach in every thing but his Fame, and let 
us treat that as tenderly for our Sakes, as 
for his, let us remember that his Character 
is not more in our Hands, than ours muſt 
one Day be in the Power of thoſe who live 
after us; and let us ftrive as Judges to paſs 
ſuch a Cenſure as that no appeal to Futurity, 
may do him Juſtice at our Expence. Let 
us take every Item into the Account, let us 
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reflect on the Manner in which he roſe, on 
his Behavour in the Zenith of his Fortune, 
on the Accidents that attended him in his 


Life, on the Temper of the times, in which 


he lived, on the Motives which his Friends 
had to praiſe, on the Topicks declaim'd on 
by his Enemies. But let us put on neither 
Character, let us not ſtudy an Apology or 
ſuffer our Reſentments to dictate a Satyr. 


He was very happy in the Beginning of 
his Life, as well as fortunate in the Con- 
cluſion of it, for as he was not born of a 
noble Family, the Titles of which might 
have outſhone the Luſtre of his private 
Virtues, ſo his Deſcent was in every Re- 
ſpect honourable in ſuch a Degree, as that 
there ſeem'd nothing ſtrange or prodigious 
in the high Honours to which he after- 
wards attain'd, This ought to be con- 
fider'd as a fingular Felicity, for had he 
been born of a ſuperior Rank, it is poſſible 
he had not fate ſo high when Fate ſum- 
moned him to another Life, His Fortune 
too was perfectly ſuited to his future Glory, 
for it was enough to bring him on his 
Way, he ſet out in the World with Money 

12 


USES 


in his Purſe, and yet had nothing in Com- 
pariſon of the Expences of his Journey. 


In the firſt Years of his Life, and while 
his Buſineſs lay with Books more than Men, 


he diſcover'd rather a ſolid than a ſprightly 
Genius, he underſtood the beſt Authors 


well, but he ſeldom quoted them, and was 
abundantly more attentive to what they ſaid, 
than to their Manner of ſaying it. He 
examin'd the ſeveral Schemes of ancient 
Government with great Application, and 
with a Penetration every way equal to it, 
he compar'd them with thoſe of later In- 
vention, and from thence ſtruct out thoſe 
Principles that guided not only his Expreſ- 
ſions, but his Conduct; for it was an early 
Maxim with him to ſpeak what he thought, 
and to act as he ſpoke; ſo that if the Art 
of Diſſembling were really the Art of 
Reigning, there never was a Man worſe 
cut out for a Politician than he. 


It was very remarkable, that the Friend- 
ſhips he form'd in the Dawn of his Life, 
were warm'd even by his ſetting Beams, 
and it might be very truly ſaid of him, 
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that where he once profeſs'd himſelf a 
Friend, he continued ſo as long as he lived, 
This fome have aſcrib'd to Temper, Habit, 
Conſtitution, and whatever elſe Envy takes 
as a Colour to avoid confeſſing Virtue, 
But it is very certain, that it was owing to 
nothing but a rational Benevolence, and 


the making an honeſt Uſe of a very reten- 


tive Memory. It was not in his Power 
to forget thoſe whom he had intimately 
known, and it was not in his Will to re- 
member them without doing them good, 
I could produce ſome Inſtances of Perſons 
he remember'd at the Diſtance of an or- 
dinary Life-time with more Kindneſs, than 
other great Men do thoſe with whom they 
fupp'd laſt Night. So that one may with- 
out Flattery affirm, that the good Qualities 
which adorn'd his Youth, he carried thro” 
with him to the laſt Day of his Life, tho' 
in ſome Places it is a little wonderful that 
he did not loſe them in his Paſſage. 


As he fix d his Principles early, fo he 
was not at all ſhy of declaring them, and 
that too, in a Seaſon, when they were 
neither like to recommend him to popu- 

lar 
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lar Applauſe, or to the Favour of the 
Great ; ſo that from whatever Motive he 
acted, it is but juſt to acquit him of Self- 
Intereſt, As he began the World without 
embracing any particularly Party, he ap- 
pear'd , upon the publick Stage without 
courting any Patron, His Birth and For- 
tune gave him an Opportunity of ſhewing 
himſelf, where Parts and Merit will ever 
make their Way, and he was not often 
ſeen before he was ſufficiently diſtinguiſh'd, 
It had been remark'd that he made no great 
Figure in his Academical Exerciſes and in- 
deed it was no great wonder, for he at- 
horr'd nothing ſo much as talking to no 
purpoſe. When he began to ſpeak, it was 
frequently indeed, but always in Points of 
ſome Importance, where he had ſtudicd the 
Matter thoroughly and poſſeſſed it in ſuch a 
Degree that Words follow'd of themſelves. 
That he was more eloquent than other Men, 
I think all the World will allow, but I pre- 
{ume to remark that his Eloquence was not 
the Effect of a ſuperior Power of Speaking, 
but of the ſupetiority of his Underſtanding; 
by which I do not mean to pay him a Hy- 
perbolical Compliment, but on the contrary 

to 
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to maintain a plain Truth, that his high Re- 
putation for Speaking grew from his know- 
ing perfectly well what he faid and truſting 
ro the Language of Nature. 


As it was his Power of Speaking that 
rais'd him into Height of Character, as well 
as into the Zenith of Preferment, where it 
maintain'd him longer than any other Man, 
that either our Memoirs can reach, or our 
Hiſtories record, ſo it is but juſt to examine 
this peculiar Excellence of his with Freedom, 
In the Vigour of his Youth there was no- 
thing briſker or more lively in his Harangues, 
than in even his laſt Speeches, and he 
was ſo far from giving in thoſe Days a 
Looſe to his Imagination or the Reins to 
his Fancy, that is was obſerv'd his Coolneſs 
made him a correct Speaker from the begin- 
ning, ſo that it was his Judgment always 
rather than his Wit, that the beſt Criticks 
admir'd, tho' in truth he was no way de- 
fective in either. 


He was ſingularly fortunate in his Man- 
ner of Delivery, his Voice was extremely 
tunable without being either effeminate or 
affected 


BE 

affected, and he managed it with as much 
Eaſe to himſelf, as Satisfaction to his Audi- 
tors, for he never ſunk ſo low as not to 
be heard, or ſtrain'd into the Rant of 
Tragedy; and yet never any Man avoid- 
ed Sameneſs of Sound ſo much, every Pe- 
riod had a proper Cadence, ſo proper, that 
it ſeem'd as if he could have pronounc'd 
it no otherwiſe; and all this I am perſua- 
ded was not at all the Effe& of Labour, 
of Art, or of Study, I mean as to his 
Diction, or the Graces of ſpeaking, but 
the pure Reſult of comprehending perfectly 
what he ſpoke to, and ſtriving to expreſs 
himſelf clearly. I know not how the Ex- 
preſſion will be reliſh'd, but it has often 
occur'd to me when I have heard him, 
that he ſpoke by Ear, and not by Rule; 
and to this I attribute that Character, which 
even the bittereſt of his Enemies never de- 
nied him, that he was at once the weigh- 
tieſt and the eaſieſt Orator of his Time; 
fo that it was impoſſible to ſay which 
deſerv'd to be admir'd moſt, the Senſe 
he uttered, or the Fluency, with which 
he uttered it, His Conception was that 
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of Demoſthenes, and his Thoughts came 
forth cloath'd in the Language of Cicero. 


His Parts were excellently ſuited to the 
Times in which he lived. Had he been 
born a Century before, his Freedom had 
probably been his Ruin; but as he flouriſh'd 
in an Age of Liberty, it was the ſource of 
his Preferment. He had no occaſion to 
ſeek the Great, for the Great found it very 
ſoon neceſſary to ſeek him, and it was to 
this he owed his coming ſo ſoon into Places 
of Truſt, and Offices of Dignity. He paſ- 
ſed through many with ſurprizing Rapi- 
dity, and yet it was allowed, that he diſ- 
charged the Duties of every. one of them 
with a peculiar Readineſs, that look'd as if 
he had been deſign'd for that and no other. 
This too was not more owing to his Ge- 
nius than to his Diligence and Application, 
Whatever Part he acted, he was ambitious 
of doing it well, and ſtudied it with ſuch 
Aſſiduity, that he never fail'd of being a 
perfect Maſter, nor ever ſtood in Need of 
a Prompter. He directed thoſe that were 
under him, and was not managed by them, 

and 
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and yet he did this without an Air of 
Haughtineſs, and almoſt without aſſuming 
Superiority, His Inſtructions were deli- 
vered in the Language of a Friend, and he 
gave his Orders without that diſtaſteful 
Stiffneſs that uſually attends a Maſter, 
When he enter'd an Office, none were a- 
fraid of approaching him ; when he left 
it, thoſe who ated under him in ſome 
Meaſure regretted his Fortune, not that 
they envied his Preferment, but were ſor- 
ry for a Change, which they knew mutt 
affect themſelves. 


It was the Multiplicity of Buſineſs he 
went through, which render'd him better 
acquainted with the whole Circle of pub- 
lick Adminiſtration, than any Man of his 
own, or perhaps of any other Time, for as 
he roſe by Degrees, and from one Poſt to 
another, ſo he conſtantly retain'd a perfect 
Remembrance of the Buſineſs of the Office 
he left, as he quickly acquired a thorough 
Knowledge of that to which he was raiſed. 
His Abilities were {trong rather than ſpark- 
ling, and he contented himſelf with doing 
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his Duty, without boaſting of it, or taking 
the Pains to magnify his Services, It was 
by this Means, that while he had Superi- 
ors they were always willing to confeſs 
his Merit, and to aſſiſt it's Progreſs, On 
the other Hand, though he did not affect 
to court his Patrons he was always true 
to them, and if he did not pay them the 
higheſt Compliments in the ſunſhine of 
their Proſperity, he was always warm in 
their Defence, when either their Conduct 
was unjuſtly attacked, or their Perſons in 
Danger, But if his Zeal was active and 
conſpicucus, it was alſo ſteady and indefa- 
tigable ; he was never weary of well doing, 
nor was it ever known that he deſerted thoſe 
who preferr'd him, when they loſt the 
Power of preferring, 


This inflexible Attachment to his Friends 
was the Source of that unrelenting Reſent- 
ment, with which he was purſued by his 
and their Enemies. They ſaw that there 
was no being rid of the Trouble he gave 
them, but by removing him from the Ca- 
pacity of being troubleſome; for when 

his 
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his great Friends had loſt their Places, he 
loſt nothing either of his Spirit, or of his 
Affection for them; he oppos'd upon the 
ſame Principles on which he had formerly 
complied, and was not of the Texture of 
ſome modern Patriots, but continued ſtill 
to ſpeak in the ſame Tone; ſo that the 
new great Men found it equally impoſſible 
to take. him off, or to take him in, It 
was in this Situation that they came to a 
Reſolution of carrying things to Extremi- 
ties, and of doing by Force what no Art 
could effect. It was not any particular 
Prejudice to the Man, but from a Principle 
of Preſervation with reſpect to themſelves, 
that they treated him as they did. Like 
the old Spartans, he defended the Paſs of 
which he was pofleſs'd, even when there 
was no Hopes of Succour, and therefore 
they were oblig'd to attack him behind, 
becauſe there was no going on till he was 
got out of the Way. 


His political Heroiſm gave an additional 


Luſtre to his Character. His Adverſity was 


but of a ſhort Continuance, and yet the 
Shade 
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Shade falls fo properly in the Picture of his 
Life, that it renders it infinitely more agree- 
able than it would have been without it. 
He ſhew'd his Parts before he came into 


Places, his Abilities while he poſſeſs'd 


them, his Steadineſs by quitting them ra- 


ther than his Principles, his Gratitude by 
defending thoſe who beſtow'd them, but 
ſtill his Firmneſs and Intrepidity might 
have been doubted, or, at leaſt, could never 
have been effectually known, if he had not 
been expos'd to this Reverſe of Fortune. 
There was this Turn wanting to compleat 
his Title to Fame, and he made as right 
a Uſe of it, as if he had foreſeen the whole 
Chain of Events that follow'd. In a Word, 
he never appear'd with greater Dignity in 
the following Track of continued Succeſs, 
than in this ſhort Seaſon of Suffering; and 
yet he taſted therein all the Gall of Bitter- 
nefs, and was tempted with all the Sweets 
that artificial Courtiers know how to pre- 
ſent, when a Man is leaſt in a Situation 
to refuſe them. But he was neither to be 
cruſh'd nor caught; he paſs'd thro' this 


Trial with Satisfaction to his Friends, with 
Honour 


L 
Honour to himſelf, and with Confufion to 
his Enemies. 


There was but a very ſhort Interval be- 
tween this dark Scene, and the brighteſt 
Proſpect of his Life. A Time came when 
thoſe who wanted his Abilities had both an 
Opportunity of employing, and the Power 
of rewarding them. In the Space of a very 
few Years, from being harraſs'd, perſecut- 
ed, and oppreſs'd, he roſe into a Condition 
of retaliating it upon others; but it did not 
appear that he preſerv'd any farther Re- 
membrance of his Misfortunes, than what 
was neceſſary to render him grateful to 
thoſe who had been ſerviceable to him under 
them ; for ſuch was his happy Temper, 
that, thongh he forgot Injuries and Ene- 
mies, he never forgot the {lighteſt good 
Otfices, or the meaneſt of his Friends. 
den 1 fay this, I ſay what every Body 
es, What many will readily confeſs, 


a what none will have the Face to 
deny. 


cre was this peculiar -F elicity attended 
his 
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his publick Adminiſtration, that the Well- 
fare of his Country viſibly appear'd con- 
nected with his own; ſo that whenever 
there was a Time of Reſt and Quiet, when 
Trade increas'd, Induſtry flouriſh'd, and 
Liberty was enjoy'd in its utmoſt Extent, 
then was he at the Head of the Councils, by 
which all theſe excellent Ends were pro- 
moted. It is a great, it is a ſtrange thing 
to ſay, but there is ſtill a ſtranger thing 
may be ſaid, which is that the very bittereſt 
of his Enemies cannot deny it. When he 
was in Power, his Country injoy'd Plenty, 
his Countrymen Peace ; but there are Sea- 
ſons when Men grow tired of Quiet, and 
as it were fatiated with Happineſs ; for 
alas ! it is with States, as with private 
Men, Proſperity cannot be long born with 
a good Grace, or thoſe treated with Grati- 
tude from whom it is deriv'd. This, and 
this only drove him from Power, ſome 
Years after he roſe to it; but what drove 
him from Power, drove his Country into 
Confuſion and Diſtreſs : They grew wild 
with Wealth, and wanton with a long 
Peace, expenſive Wars abroad, deſtructive 

Schemes 
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scheme nt Home, ſoon proclaim'd that 
new Pilots were at the Helm, or rather, 
that the Ship of the Republick was turn'd 
adrift. Amazing Deſcription ; but what 
is more amazing, the Annals of thoſe times 
declare it to be juſt, Poſterity will read 
thoſe Annals, Poſterity muſt admit theſe 
Facts, Poſterity will do Juſtice to his Me- 
mory, and why not 1? 


In theſe Times of Confuſion, in the Day 
of publick Calamity, when the Breath of 
Diſcontent had raiſed a Storm, terrible 
to thoſe who had driven him from Power, 
the Senſe of their own Danger taught 
them to recall him. It was a frightful 
Scene, and their Fears depriv'd them of the 
Abilities which they either had, or were 
conceiv'd to have ; and thus it came to paſs 
that their Hopes, and the Hopes of a whole 
People hung upon o Man. He came, 
he ſaw, he reſtor d Quiet, His very ap- 
pearing in Buſineſs, gave his Countrymen 
a Confidence that Things would go well, 
yet he contemned Clamour, he ſtifled (if 
he felt them) all Emotions of Reſentment; 

9 he 
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he had not Recourſe to Severity, he did 
not indulge private Prejudice, which he 
might have done, under the ſpecious Dif- 
guiſe of publick Spirit; his Temper was 
cool, his Conduct calm, he applied the 
Remedies that were fit, for which he was 
barbarouſly charg'd with criminal Com- 
plaiſance. But what Complaiſance, that 
which a Phyſician is oblig'd to have for a 
Patient that cannot endure a ſtrict Regi- 
men, that would prefer his Diſeaſe deſpe- 
rate and deadly as it is, to a rigid Method. 
His Prudence ſuggeſted the propereſt Meang 
of Cure, and without carrying things to 
Extremities, he brought the publick Con- 
cerns once more into a regular Channel, and 
_ eſtabliſh'd in a few Months ſuch a Serenity, 
as before he became Phyſician to the State, 
was not expected in many Years. Yet 
ſome there were that ſuſpected him of 
Cruelty, merely becauſe he took this Op- 
portunity, to put it out of the Power of 
certain political * to do any more 
Miſchief. 


A long Seaſon of Quiet ſucceeded to 
that 
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that Tempeſt of Affairs; it requir'd time 
for thoſe Waves to ſubſide which had 
lately run ſo high, and thoſe that had but 
juſt eſcap'd Shipwreck were content to let 
their Cloaths dry before the Humour took 
them of getting into Command again. It 
was then that his Genius appear'd in its 
full Extent, that it fill'd the whole Orb of 
its Influence, and mov'd all things with 
Eaſe and Regularity, It ſeem'd as if Am- 
bition had ſeen its Error, and turbulent 


Men had found out the Value of Reſt; 


there was nothing heard for ſome Vears 
but Declamations againſt Times paſt, and 
a loud Applauſe of thoſe that had come in 
their Room. Thoſe reſtleſs Spirits, that 
afterwards threw all things into Confuſion, 
boaſted when they firſt ſtirred, that they 
had diſturb'd the moſt profound Calm their 
Country ever ſaw ; they began with treat- 
ing this as an Evil; and Metaphyſicks, and 
Hiſtory were ranſack'd to ſhew, that there 
was no Difference between a State of poli- 
tical Quiet and a political Mortification; 
the People were provoked to Mutiny, that 
they might appear to be awake, and ex- 
| DS: horted 
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horted to go together by the Ears, that 
their Neighbours might be ſure ſuch a Na- 
tion was ſtill in the World, It was ſome 
time before this Leven wrought; but in 
the Space of a few Years the whole Maſs 
became ſour, and a new Fermentation en- 
ſued, which I will not take upon me to 
deſcribe, Be it the Taſk of thoſe who rid 
in the Whirlwind, and were proud of di- 
recting the Storm; for my Part, Peace, 
and the Praiſe of Pericles, are the utmoſt 


of my Ambition, 


It was faid, and it was truly ſaid by 
ſome, that he alone had a juſt Notion of 


Liberty, and knew how to diffuſe Power 


in ſuch a Manner, as that many might en- 
joy, and few feel it. Admirable Art, ſu- 
blime Myſtery of Patriotiſm, but never 
fure the Work of any Miniſter, It is an 
eaſy thing in itſelf, and the Experience of 
paſt Times make it ſtill more eaſy, to gratiſy 
the Deſires of a ſingle ' Will, and to con- 
tract Dominion into a narrow Compaſs. 
But to extend Authority, to place it in the 
Hands of the People, or of their Repre- 

ſenta- 
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ſentatives, to be content with the Honour 


of beſtowing and maintaining it, where, in 


a free Nation, it ought always to be; was 


Pericles, thine alone! Untaught by the 


Examples of Hiſtory, or paſt Ages; it was 
conceived by thy free-born Mind, and exe- 
cuted by that Benificence of Temper which 
plac'd thy own Happineſs, in ſeeing others 
happy. Yet glorious as this- Syſtem was, 
this Syſtem was not to be avow'd ; thoſe 
who never did a good thing, knew how 
to give the beſt things ill Names, and call 
the only Means that were left of main- 
taining Liberty, Corruption. Infamous 
Name, but ill applied ; Corruption is not 
in the Means, but in the End, and the 
beſt of Men have recourſe to ſuch Means, 
as will promote right Ends, how little ſo- 
ever they may affect them. Corruption, 
like moral Evil, has its Riſe from him who 
receives, and who perverts the Gift, He 
who beſtows, may mean well, and he who 
acts, may do well, and yet do it from an 
ill Principle, by taking that as a Bribe, 
which he might have honeſtly taken as 


his Due. | 
There 


Sy 


There was but one Inſtance in the whole 
Courſe of his publick Life, that could af- 
ford a Colour of ſufpeQing him of Severity, 
and that Inſtance, ſtrictly confider'd and 
duly weighed, ought to acquit him of it; 
there was an Evil too great to be born, and 
yet not legally to be remov'd, without Ef- 
fuſion of Blood. In this Cafe a new and 
extraordinary Method was ufed, ſomewhat 
violent, I confeſs, in its Appearance, but 
far enough from Violence in its Effects. The 
Evil was removed, together with the Per- 
ſons of the Offenders, and this was all; thus 
he choſe rather to leave his own Character at 
the Mercy of their Friends, than to expoſe 
even the Bittereſt of his Enemies to the 
Rigour of the Laws. I know not how 
this Account of the Matter will be reliſh'd, 
nor am I in much Pain about it; it is the 


Light in which I fee it; it is the Light in 


which Facts have placed it ; if there are Peo- 
ple who' have a Mind to be blind, or to fee 
double, I cannot help that. If there was any 
thing of Severity in this, it was really Seve- 


rity to himſelf, for moſt certain it is, that 


many 
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many of thoſe who declaim'd againſt the 
Method, in which ſo gentle a Puniſhment 
was inflicted, profeſs'd -themſelves ready 
to have proceeded to the greateſt Extre- 
mities, if they might have gone in the or- 
dinary Way, Whoſe Notions of Severity 
or Lenity were beſt founded, let impartial 
Men declare, Men who can diſtinguiſh be- 
tween Forms and Facts, who think a few 
hard Words eaſier to be born, than as many 
hard Blows, and who meaſure Cruelty by 
what is ſuffer'd, and not by the Words in 
which a Sentence is expreſs'd ? But of this 
enough , perhaps in the Opinion of many 
too much, Let us now proceed. 


In a Country where Liberty is enjoy- 
ed in any Degree, there will be Parties; 
in a Country where Liberty is enjoy'd in 
the utmoſt Extent, Factions will never be 
wanting. It was in ſuch a Country he 
liv'd, and with ſuch Men he had to deal. 
He was always'of one Party, but never of 
any Faction. It was this that expoſed him 
to the Rage of all, and yet there was ſuch 
a Mixture of Reaion in the midſt of their 

Reſentment, 
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Reſentment, that they endeavour ta diſ- 
tinguiſh between his Perſon and his Office; 
and when they boaſted of their Enmity 
to his Power, they boaſted too of Friend» 
ſhip for the Man. A fingular Circum- 
ſtance this, a Circumſtance worthy of No- 
tice, a Circumſtance that ought to be com- 
mitted to Memory. What a Man's Friends 
fay is hardly believ'd, what his Flatterers 
ſay, and who that enjoys Power is without 
them, deſerves little Credit ; but the Praiſes 
of Enemies are invaluable Panegyricks, be- 
cauſe nothing but Truth can extort them, 
What was it that coſt ſo much Trouble to 
the Murderers of Cz/ar, but the Merit of 
the Man they ſtabb'd ? what expos'd thoſe 
mighty Patriots, to the Madneſs of the 
People, for whoſe Sake they faid the Deed 
was Gone'; but the Merit of the Man? 
Where Enemies and where Multitudes agree, 
we need not queſtion the Verdict. In this Caſe 
the Point is clear, thoſe whoſe purſued him 
with Violence in publick, reverenc'd his 
private Virtues, and few, very few, puſh'd 
their Reſentments ſo far as not to admit, 


that it would have given them more Satis- 
faction 
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faction if there had been any other Path to 
Power, than that they were obliged to take 
at his Expence. | 


There is an Inſtability in whatever is 
human, and Men are either cut off in the 
Height of their Fortunes, or outlive them. 
It is the common Lot of the Species, and 
it was his. But if there be as much Ho- 
nour in a prudent Retreat as in a Victory, 
be it his. O what might be ſaid of that 
Retreat! but I forbear; this ſurely I may 
ſay, that it was made with Firmnefs, and 
attended with peculiar Circumſtance ol 
Credit. Marius was juſtly deſerted, his 
Cruelty acquits his Friends; but wha can 
forgive thoſe who abandoned Tully? yet 
Tully was abandon'd, and fo has almoſt 
every great Man been, that ever fell into 
Diftreſs. Yet conſider'd in this Light, the 
Retreat of Pericles was a Triumph; in- 
ſtead of being deſerted, his Friends at- 
tach'd themſelves cloſer to his Fortunes; 
inſtead of being abandon'd on the Loſs 4 
Power, his Intereſt never appear'd ſo great 
as then, It is a Plea that will he urg'd in 
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fayour of the Age and Country in which 
theſe things happen d; that when Corruption 
and Want of Faith were commonly charg'd 
on both, this Inſtance of private Friend- 
ſhip gave that Charge the Lie. It will be 
ſaid, that there could not be that general 
Depravity, that total Declenſfion of Man- 
ners, when perſonal Love, and the Returns 
of publick Gratitude, could aſſemble in be- 
half of a Man without Power, and de- 
priv'd of it too, ſo large a Corps of Friends. 


It will be ſaid, and it will be believ'd, 


ſucceeding Times will admit the Apology, 
when they find the Fact is not to be de- 
el. 


The laſt 15 0 Pericles were quiet as 


the firſt, and the Sunſet of his Glory as 
peaceable and ſerene, as its Noon-tide ſplen- 
did ; he might boaſt as the great Man did 
of the ſame Name, when on his Death- 


bed, that for him no. Athenian had worn 


Mourning; his Benificence, his Humanity, 
as they diſcloſed themſelves with the farſt 
Dawning of his Reaſon, ſo they expired 


only with his a His lat Care was 
for 
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for the Benefit of the Publick, and to their 
f Service he dedicated even his Death- bed 
Pains. He lived a great, he died an ami- 
| able Man, Peace be to his Aſhes; and 
may the future Poſſeſſors of Power 
manage it with the like Indulgence to their 
Countrymen, and thereby merit equal 
Praiſes. Be it far from me to ſcatter Re- 
flections, or to make uſe of ſuch an Occa- 
ſion to revive old Feuds, or kindle new; 
but let not the preſent Age be difpleas'd; 
that without any other Motive than that 
of doing Juſtice, without any other Hope 
than that true Judges will own, that ſome 
Juſtice I have done ; ſo mean, ſo weak, 
ſo artleſs an Orator, has attempted the 
Praiſe of one, whoſe Virtues, even his own 
Eloquence, could hardly have expreſs'd, 
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